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THE MOMENT FOR WHICH MILLIONS WAITED -THE START OF THE VICTORY CELEBRATIONS IN LONDON ON JUNE 8: 
H.M. THE KING, WITH THE ‘QUEEN, ARRIVING AT THE SALUTING-BASE IN THE MALL, WHERE HE WAS RECEIVED BY THE 
PRIME: MINISTER, MR. ATTLEE, AND GREETED MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, MR. MACKENZIE KING AND FIELD MARSHAL SMUTS. 


The focal point of the Victory parade in London on June 8 was the saluting-base in the 
Mall. Here for two hours the King stood acknowledging the salutes as the long column 
of Servicemen passed by. With him in the royal enclosure were the Queen, Queen Mary 
and other members of the Royal Family ; Royal guests from overseas; members of the 
Cabinet. Dominion statesmen: Ambassadors and the chiefs of the fighting Services 
Their Majesties drove to the saluting-base in a state landau escorted by the Household 
Cavalry, and were received at the royal enclosure by the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee 
The King exchanged a few words with him and then passed on to greet Mr. Winston 


Churchill, Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian Premier, and Field Marshal Smuts The 
main enclosure was designed in blue with a white edging and a plaque of the royal arms 
was immediately above the dais Pennants bearing floral emblems of Great Britain and 
the Dominions were flown from six masts above the enclosure From flag-poles along 
the Mall itself were flown on one side the flags of the countries composing the British 
Empire, and on the other the flags of the United Nations. Our photograph shows their 
Majesties arriving at the saluting-base with (in background) Queen Mary, the Duchess 
of Kent, Princess Alexandra, and’ the young King Feisal of Irak 
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SIGNS OF VICTORY: “HERALDIC” BADGES OF BRITISH AND 
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DIVISIONAL, CORPS, ARMY AND HIGHER FORMATION SIGNS: DEVICES WORN BY OUR SOLDIERS AND 


During the late war the general public became familiar with many of the ; “T's” of the 5SOth Infantry Division, which stand for the Rivers Tyne and by Fi 
‘heraldic emblems worn by units of the British Army to denote the division, | Tees, roughly indicating the area from which the Division is drawn, and the this o 
corps, army or higher formation to which they belonged. The unit itself could red ““W" of the S3rd (Welsh) Division which depicts a Bardic crown. The Divisic 
be distinguished not only by the cap-badge but by cloth shoulder-titles or strips | jerboa, a kangaroo-like rat of the desert. became famous as the badge of the origin, 
of cloth of the traditional regimental colours worn on the battle-dress. Many 7th Armoured Division—the ‘‘ Desert Rats'"’— while XII Corps, which was wearin 


of these formation signs told their own story to the initiated, such as the red stationed in Kent during the days of threatened invasion and was commanded Allied 
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ALLIED FORMATIONS MADE FAMOUS IN THE LATE WAR. 
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AND PAINTED ON THEIR VEHICLES TO DISTINGUISH UNITS IN OUR ARMIES OF LIBERATION. 
by Field Marshal Montgomery in 1941, bore the sign of three trees native to are not perhaps as well known here as the emblem chosen for S.H.A.E.F 
this country, the oak, ash and thorn. The “ Bow Bells" of the 47th Infantry | (Supreme H.Q. Allied Expeditionary Force), a black shield with a flaming sword 
Division and the black cat of the 56th Infantry Division speak of their London surmounted by a rainbow, signifying the sword of avenging justice laid on the 
origin, just as the 15th (Scottish) Division proclaims its national background by black régime of Nazi oppression with the rainbow above symbolising hope for 
wearing the old Scottish royal emblem. The, badges of S.A.C.S.E.A. (Supreme the future. These signs and their significance provide an interesting field for 


Allied Command, S.E. Asia) and of A.L.F.S.E.A. (Allied Land Forces, S.E. Asia) | study by a military historian. (Specially drawn for “ The Illustrated London News.”’) 
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E are so accustomed to emerging victorious 
from our wars that to our neighbours we 
must almost appear to have grown blasé with vic- 
tories. When we were still a young nation and 
Henry V. rode over London Bridge on his return 
from Agincourt, England produced a pean of praise 
as vivid and wonderful as the victory itself. ‘‘ Our 
King rode forth to Normandy”’ is the perfect ex- 
pression in song of a people conscious of a miraculous 
achievement; joyfully giving their Creator thanks for 
it. But since then we have had so many victories. 
In all our wars of the last three centuries we have been 
the victors, or a major partner on the winning side, 
with one exception. That was the American War of 
Independence, and even in that we achieved towards 
its close, with the greater part of Christendom em- 
battled against us, two remarkable and redeeming 
victories—Rodney’s victory of the Saints and the 
three-years  de- 
fence of Gibral- 
tar. We did not 
win that particu- 
lar war, but, so 
far as our Conti- 
nental enemies 
were concerned— 
and they included 
all the maritime 
Powers of Europe 
—we ‘most as- 
suredly did not 
lose it. 

Apart from 
that one war, 
what a long suc- 
cession of peace 
treaties we have 
dictated or helped 
to dictate! We 
are so accustomed 
to wearing the 
laurels that it is 
not surprising 
that they no 
longer excite us. 
We have built no 
Arcs de Tri- 
omphe; have 
lined no avenues 
with the heads of 
victorious gen- 
erals. Perhaps it 
is partly because 
we have learnt 
from long experi- 
ence that vic- 
tories, though 
occasions for 
sober gratitude, 
are never atten- 
ded by any lasting 
happiness or 
prosperity. The 
trouble about victories is that they are occasioned 
by wars. And wars do not enrich those who par- 
ticipate in them. The only practical advantage of 
a victory in a modern war is that it is the means 
of avoiding a defeat. Its positive advantages are 
nil. To realise the truth of this, one has only to 
compare the present lot of the victors in the late 
war with that of the peoples of neutral Sweden 
and Switzerland. 

Yet, except for a brief spell during the Seven Years 
War, the three years between Alamein and VJ-Day 
witnessed more victories than any other period in 
British history From October 1942 to August 1945 
we and our allies advanced in an unbroken and world- 
wide succession of triumphs. The magnitude of our 
success in those years is the measure of the gulf of 
disaster into which we had been thrown by the pre- 
ceding Axis victories ; we rose from the deepest depths 
to the supreme heights of warlike achievement. On 
sea, land and in the air we were universally victorious. 
There was not a day in al that time that we were 
not hammering our enemies at some point of the 
compass ; ahd on some days we seemed to be hammer- 
ing them from every point of the compass. Yet, ina 


down and the present facade, designed 





““THAT FIERCE LIGHT WHICH BEATS UPON A THRONE” : 


lighted by powerful floodlights in celebration of Victory. 
by Sir Aston Webb, was erected in its place. [t is outsi the gates of Bucking’ 
gather on occasions of public rejoicing in a spontaneous demonstration of the affection which binds the British people to the Crown. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


sense, these years were the least memorable part of 
our victory. Our greatest achievements in the war, 
as history will see them, were those which occurred 
when we were alone, almost unarmed, and when none 
but us dared to stand in the conqueror’s path: Then 
Britain was truly great—greater, perhaps, than ever 
in her history. Students of war will long study the 
brilliant victories of Alamein, Tunis, Rome, Faiaise, 
the Roer, Burma. But Dunkirk and the Battle of 
Britain, the night blitzes and Taranto, the first 
Western Desert campaign and the siege of Tobruk 
will be remembered so long as modern civilisation 
endures. It will, indeed, be by virtue of them that 
civilisation, if it survives at all, will do so. 

And it is these, I think, that many of us will 
femember most vividly in our hour of celebration 
rather than our more recent victories. Our great 
days may be behind us as a nation—there are gloomy 





prophets, now as in the past, who maintain that they 
are. Yet 1940 is only six years ago. And 1940 was 
as great a year for England as 1588 or 1805: indeed, 
a greater. We may be giving away India, scurrying 
out of Egypt, jettisoning our imperial economic system 
to please America, with nothing to show in their 
place except the somewhat unexpected acquisition of 
little Sarawak after its liberation by our armies. Yet, 
at any rate, we are none of us more than six years 
older than on the day when, in our corporate and 
national capacity, we defied Hitler to do his worst 
and brought his conquering hordes to a sudden stop. 

Because of that, I for one do not take the gloomy 
view of our peacetime prospects that many do. I 
admit that after a year of so-called peace, few of us 
in this country seem to have much to rejoice at ; but, 
then, why should we? For six years we offered 
everything we possessed to save the liberties of the 
world, and in all that time—though I see some 
American journalist is now accusing us in a book of 
having done so—held nothing back. And, as we are 
taking nothing from our bankrupt and ruined foes 
(indeed, we are sacrificing part of our own bread to 
feed them), it is"difficult to see why anyone in Britain 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE, THE HOME OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, ONCE MORE LIGHTED 
BY POWERFUL FLOODLIGHTS-—-A FEATURE OF THE LONDON ILLUMINATIONS FOR VICTORY PARADE DAY, 1946. 


Buckingham Palace, which since the accession of Queen Victoria in 1837 has been the London residence of the Sovereign, is shown in the photograph above 
In 1847 Edward Blore built a 360-ft. fz facing St. James’s cam, pat in 1913 this was taken 





should expect to be anything but poor, harassed and 
thwarted for many years to come. Most of us who 
have, reached middle age will presumably be in our 
graves—and probably grateful to be there—before 
the country has made up the leeway that it lost by 
its sacrifices between 1939 and 1945. We did not 
grudge the offering of those sacrifices in 1940, so why 
should we grudge them now? We have been paid 
for them—in the preservation of the world’s liberties, 
and a new, though probably final, chance for Western 
civilisation. Deo gratias. 

Yet though this is so, there is something very 
moving about the way the British nation is con- 
tinuing to do without almost everything that can make 
life worth living to a civilised people in order to pay 
for its selfless victory and in order to play its part, 
honourably and selflessly, in the reshaping of the 
world. If there was no more heroic episode in history 
than Britain’s 
triumphant stand 
in 1940, and none 
more glorious in 
the annals of war 
than her part in 
the great victories 
of 1942-45, her act 
in feeding her 
helpless enemies 
(from whom she 
has suffered so 
much in the past 
thirty years), at a 
moment when 
her own people 
are hungry and 
likely to be hun- 
grier, is unique in 
the annals of 
mankind. It is 
the act ofa 
Christian people, 
even if, as I am 
afraid is the case, 
the momentum of 
their truly Chris- 
tian conduct de- 
rives from a faith 
which is at the 


moment more 
instinctive than 
conscious. 

And here, 


perhaps, is where 
our sober celebra- 
tion of the vic- 
tory we have 
paid so much to 
win—not for 
ourselves so much 
as for mankind— 
seems a little 
lacking in con- 
viction. Neither 
the British people nor their leaders seem at the 
moment very certain of where they want to go. 
During the war they knew exactly, and for this 
reason achieved their objective of “ victory in the 
spite of all terrors’’ in an astonishingly short space 
of time. From start to finish of the real war— 
the war that began in June 1940—it was Britain 
which took the initiative, planned the diplomacy 
and shaped the strategy. But beyond increasing 
the already vast control of our negative-minded 
and rather bemused Civil Service over our daily 
lives, and somehow persuading a world, that is 
most unlikely to be persuaded, to return to a 
nineteenth-century balance of imports and exports to 
suit our antiquated nineteenth-century commercial 
economy, it is difficult to see what objective either 
the British Government or the British people is 
pursuing at the present time. What we are waiting 
for is someone who can restate our ancient faith in 
terms that will set us marching as we marched in 
1940 and devise a design for living that will give that 
faith everyday effect. When we have found that, 
we shall have a victory to celebrate that we can 
acclaim with our whole hearts. 


t immense crow 


N.B.—Our weekly Literary appreciation by Sir John Squire is omitted from this Victory Parade number, but will appear, as usual, in our nexi issue. 
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F.M. 


Kitled Forces and Military 
Governor of Sicily, .1943-44; 
Deputy C.-in-C., North Africa, 
1943 ; C.-in-C., Middle East, 1942- 
43; G.O: Burma, 1942; 
G.0.C.-in-C., “Southern Command, 

1940-42 ; Cmdr. of = Ist 

Division, 1938-40, 


GENERAL SIR F. A. PILE. 
Commander-in-Chief, Air Defences 
\ of Great Britain, 1 : § 
Ist A.-A. Div., T.A., 
\\uvencovennnnan 


\ 


\ 


VISCOUNT ALEXANDER OF TUNIS. 

Governor-General of Canada. i cg | Allied 

Commander, Mediterranean Theatre, 1944-45; § G.O.C. 
C.-in-C., Allied Armies in Italy, 1944; G.0.C., } 42; 
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LT.-GEN. SIR O. W. H. LEESE. 
G.O.C.-in-C., Eastern Command. 


Cmdr., A.L.F.S.E.A., 1945 ; Cmdr. 
Eighth Army in Italy, 1944. 


LT.-GEN. SIR N. M. RITCHIE. 
G.O.C.-in-C., Scottish Command. 
Cmdr. X11. Corps, 1944-45 ; Cmdr. 
* Eighth Army, Libya, 1941. 


THE 


FAMOUS 
WAR LEADERS 
CELEBRATE 
VICTORY. 


F.M. SIR C. AUCHINLECK. 
C.-in-C., India, since 1943; 
.-in-C., Middle East, 1941- 
C.-in-C., India, 1940-41. 


C.-in-C., Middle East; 
Home Forces, 1941-43; C. 
South-Eastern Command, 


LT.-GEN. SIR MILES DEMPSEY. 

tive C.-in-C., Middle East. 

British Second Army, 
France, 1944. 


Cmdr. 
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LT.-GEN. SIR R. L. McCCREERY. 

G.0.C.-in-C., B.A.O.R. G.O.C.- 

in-C., British Army, Austria, 

1945-46; G.O.C., Eighth Army, 
1944-45. 





ILLUSTRATED 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET VISCOUNT 
CUNNINGHAM OF HYNDHOPE. 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff since 
1943. C.-in-C., Allied Naval Forces, Mediter- 
ranean, 1943; Naval C.-in-C., Expeditionary 
Force, North Africa, 1942; C.-in-C., Mediter- 
Tanean, 1939-42, 


Cmdr. of II. 
1939 
.C.-in-C., Anti-Aircraft Command, 1939. 


LONDON NEWS 


SERVICE 
CHIEFS IN 
THE VICTORY 
PARADE. 





GENERAL SIR G. J. GIFFARD. 

(? G.O.C.-in-C., Burma Armies, 

1945 ; C.-in-C., Eleventh Army 
Group in S.E. Asia, 1944. 


GEN. SIR R. N. O'CONNOR. 

Adjutant-General to the Forces ; 

G.0.C.-in-C., North-Western 
Army, India, 1945-46. 


LT.-GEN. SIR B. G. HORROCKS. 

G.OC.-in-C., Western Command. 

Cmdr. of XXX. Corps in Western 
Europe, 1 45. 


FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT ALANBROOKE OF BROOKEBOROUGH. 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff since 1941 (is retiring at the end of 
C.-in-C., Home Forces, 1940-41 ; 


Army Corps, 
seat Pt 2s agri Southern Command, 


and 1940; 














GEN. H. D. G. CRERAR. 
G.O.C., First Canadian Army, 
1944-45; Cmdr. Ist Canadian 

Corps, C.M.F., 1943-44. 





: in command of H.M.S. Kelly, and of 
the Sth Destroyer Flotilla, 1939. Has been Commanded 
Persona! Naval A.D.C. to the King since 1937. 





LT.-GEN. SIR P. CHRISTISON. 

G.O.C.-in-C., Northern Com- 
mand. C.-in-C., Allied Forces in 

Netherlands East Indies, 1945-46 








MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. 
VISCOUNT PORTAL OF HUNGERFORD. 


Chief of the Air Staff since 1940. 
ber Command. 


Director of Organisation, Air Ministry, 1937-38. 


HE mechanised and marching 
columns in the Victory Parade 
on June 8 were under the orders of 
the Chiefs of Staff, and it was arranged 
that Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
should be in command. Many of our 
famous war leaders from all three 
Services were present to drive at the 
head of the mechanised column 
through the crowded streets. 











LT.-GEN. G. G. SIMONDS. 
G.O.C. Canadian Forces in the 
Netherlands, 1945-46; G.O.C. 

Canadian 11. Corps, 1944-45. 





FM. 


F.M. VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY. 
Prospective Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff ; C.-in-C., British Army of Occupation on 
the Rhine, 1945-46 ; C. i 


.-in-C., British Group of 
Armies and Allied Armies in 
Northern France, 1944-45 ; Cmdr. 
of the Eighth Army from July 
1942 during campaigns in North 
Africa, Sicily and Italy ; Cmdr. 
of XII. Corps, 1941 ; Cmdr. of 
V. Co 1940 ; Cmdr. of 3rd 

Division, 1939-40 


GEN. SIR W. J. SLIM. 
Imperial Defence 
Cmdr., A.L.F.S.E.A., 
1945; G.O.C.-in-C., 14th Army, 


LT.-GEN. SIR J. T. CROCKER. 

G.O.C.-in-C., Southern Command, 

Cmdr. I. Army Corps in Western 
Europe, 1944-45. 


LT.-GEN. SIR K. ,ANDERSON. 
G.O.C.-in-C., E. Africa. G.O.C.- 
in-C., Eastern Command, 1944; 
G.O.C.-in-C., First Army, 1942. 


LORD MAITLAND WILSON. 


British Member of the Combined Chief 


of Staff Committee, Washi 
Supreme Commander, 
Theatre, 1944; 


C.-in-C., Persia-lraq Com 
Cine Allied ‘Proves 


ton. Allied 
Mediterranean 
C.-in-C., Middle East, 1943 ; 

mand, 1942-43; 
in Syria, 1941. 
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E are celebrating victory after escape 
from a danger without a parallel 
in our history since the defeat of the . 
Spanish Armada, certainly not paralleled 
in the First World War. There we never 
stood as close to defeat as on this occasion, 
while, so far as can be judged, the conse- 
quences of defeat would have been less ter- 
rible. It is right and proper that we should 
celebrate victory and reflect with pleasure 
and hope for the future upon the qualities of the people, 
the skill in Jeadership, the comradeship and solidarity, the 
self-sacrifice, the gift for improvisation, the refusal to be 
daunted by what appeared to be an unrelenting doom, 
which carried us through. Our prospects would be sorry 
indeed were we to cease from taking pride in the 
achievements of the years from 1939 to 1945, and 
especially of the period from the middle of 1940 to the end 
of 1941. The record of those years indeed provides the 
best hope for the years to come. The nation which did 
the deeds and bore the burdens, after appearing to the 
whole world to be in decadence—and who shall deny that 
it had shown signs of decadence ?—may face the difficult 
and almost despairing world of to-day with a confidence 
which would be lacking to it if it had not so conclusively 
proved its spirit, its strength, and 
its capacities under one of the sever- 
est tests that could be conceived. 
At the same time the reaction 
from such an effort is inevitable. 
The counting of the cost follows, as 
the night the day, every great 
achievement which has involved 
strain and sacrifice, and this is 
even truer of victory in war than 
of most other achievements. It is 
a mistake to suppose that dis- 
appointment and questioning were 
not common after shorter or less 
all-pervading wars. After our own 
Civil War a strong Parliamentar- 
ian remarked that “ the cause was 
too good to have been fought for.” 
After the Elizabethan war with 
Spain, which had been bitter, we 
were soon on good terms with 
that country, and it is not very 
long before we find a sort of cult of 
the Spanish Ambassador in London 
at the expense of the French, Old 
Kaspar is always being asked by 
young Peterkin: ‘‘ But what good 
came of it at last?” and little 
Wilhelmine is quick to conclude 
that ‘‘ twas a very wicked thing!” 
In all ages there have been poets 
to proclaim with Shirley : 


The garlands wither on your brow ; 

Then boast no more your mighty 
deeds ; 

Upon Death’s purple altar now 

See where the victor-victim bleeds, 


And manifestly, in an age when 
the world is more of an economic 
entity than in the past and after 
a war in which destruction and 
disintegration have taken place on 
a scale greater than ever known 
before, when, however important 
the negative results of avoidance 
of defeat, the “ fruits of victory” 
in a positive sense are impercep- 
tible, such sentiments are more 
likely than ever to find a place, 

I cannot, however, resist the 
belief that on this occasion many 
of those who with their pens or 
their tongues should have better 
prepared the nation for the in- 
evitable difficulties which it would 
have to encounter have been 


gravely to blame, How much 
twaddle has been talked about “a 
better way of life,” “ getting rid of 
our rotten civilisation,” “ opening 


the doors of the future to the com- 
mon man"! Has everyone for- 
gotten the anger vented upon Field- 
Marshal Smuts when he made the 
obvious and irrefutable statement 
that we should be “very poor 
after the war’’? There was a 
childish belief that the war would 
prove to be in some respects a 
healthy breeze blowing through 
and purifying a foul and fusty 
old building. The only people 
to whom destruction can, in fact, 
bring benefit are Communists —or, in other circum- 
stances, Fascists — because they, as they themselves 
will often admit, thrive upon poverty, unrest, and dis- 
appointment, And it is altogether fantastic to paint the 
United Kingdom of 1939 as a sort of prison house. Its 
conditions of life were envied in almost every country in 
Europe. There was none in which the trained artisan 
had a better way of life, however much it fell short of 
what it might have been, while the unfortunate, out of 
work and subsisting on the dole, drew more money and 
had at his disposal considerably more purchasing power 
than the average peasant or labourer all over South-East 
Europe. There must be many who were induced by the 
propaganda of which I have spoken to condemn. pre-war 
Britain who would now welcome it back with outstretched 
arms. 

It will not be denied that war can, as this war has 
proved, bring sharp realisation of weaknesses or injustices 
which would otherwise have dawned more slowly upon 


the victory lights. 
Although the huge 
the hours are struck. 


“PEACE IS COME AND WARS ARE OVER”: 
BLAZE OF LONDON’S VICTORY LIGHTS ; 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


VICTORY— CONSEQUENCES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


the public intelligence or the public conscience. The 
shock of the discovery that a proportion of the children 
from the poorer quarters of the cities, and even of the 
adult women who joined the forces, had lice in their hair, 
was without doubt salutary. It was brought home to 
many how inadequate was the housing. But is it better 
now ; and if not, how long is it likely to be before the general 
standard of housing in this country, to say nothing of the 
Continent, is equal to that of 1939 ? Wars less destructive 
have in the past undoubtedly brought great benefits and 
rapid progress in their train, but the modern scale of 
destruction is so high that the benefits cannot balance the 
losses or the suffering. In any case, we should beware of 
arguing too freely from post hoc to propter hoc. Because 
certain things happen as the result of a war it should not 
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THE GREAT TOWER OF “ BIG BEN” 
ILLUMINATED BY FLOODLIGHTS. 
grave and far-reachi: 


at the time it was hung. 


be concluded that they would not have happened without 
it, or that if they happened more slowly this disadvantage 
would not have been compensated for by their happening 
with less confusion and inconvenience to the body politic. 
There are those, as I have said, who can see progress only 
in revolution upon revolution, but these are hard and 
fanatical people who have eyes for nothing but their own 
theories and care not two straws whether their realisation 
is attained by woe upon woe. 

After the First World War there was considerable strain, 
disappointment, lassitude and sense of frustration. Yet in 
the political field one factor was absent which is all too 
prominent in this. That is, of course, prolonged, bitter 
and, at least for the time being, insurmountable differences 
of view and of policy between the chief States of the vic- 
torious coalition, In a word, neither the United Kingdom 
nor the United States has found it possible to march in step 
with Soviet Russia, and there is even less immediate likelihood 
of their doing so than there was a year ago. The U.S.S.R. is 
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suspicious of what it describes as the concep- 
tion of an Anglo-American bloc directed against 
Russia and seeking to prevent that country 
from enjoying the position which it won for 
itself in war by such great efforts and sacri- 
fices. The United Kingdom and the United 
States, for their part, are doubtful of Russian 
intentions, exasperated by the “iron curtain ”’ 
* by which Russia shuts off not merely herself 
but also the countries from which she drove 
out the Germans and which she has now yoked to her own 
chariot. There exists a general uneasiness which exercises 
a depressing effect and at the same time prevents any 
considerable progress towards the settlement of many urgent 
problems which ought by this time to have been well on the 
way toa final solution. Recovery is hindered by physical 
devastation, but it is also hampered by the spirit of doubt, 
fear and cynicism which broods over the world. The ex- 
change of criticism and condemnation of motives has 
become only too reminiscent of the years before the war. 
Even where the United Kingdom and the United States 
are concerned, all is not piain sailing. There have been no 
serious differences between the two nations, and neither has 
anything with which to reproach the other, however -much 
this would seem to be so if certain irresponsiblé writers 
were to be believed. Yet a very 
large section of American opinion 
still links Britain with “imperialism” 
and is determined that it shall not be 
buttressed by American bayonets or 
American dollars. On the British 
side there is always the fear that 
the United States may by force of 
circumstances and possibly under a 
changed administration disinterest 
itself in the affairs of Europe. I 
myself believe this anxiety to be 
groundless, because it seems that as 
the world is now constituted even 
those numerous Americans who 
would like nothing better than to be 
able to cut loose from Europe 
altogether would not venture to do 
so; but there is always the bare 
possibility of the dangers of such a 
course of action being disregarded 
by the majority which determines 
policy in a democracy. The doubt, 
justified or not, forms one more 
ingredient in the anxieties of which 
I have spoken. Among the thinking 
also there must be anxiety about 
the future of India and of Britain’s 
position in the Middle East, which 
cannot be avoided even by those who 
approve of the Government’s policy. 
Men recall the drawing-in of the 
Roman legions and, if told that the 
comparison is not close, wonder 
whether in.the perspective of a 
thousand years hence the two 
events will look very different. 
The food shortage is yet another 


grave disappointment, and again 
people wonder whether it is all 
inevitable. Why are the Danes 


unable to sell their redundant cattle 
and driven to tipping great quanti- 
ties of fish back into the sea ? With 
smiles for their ignorance, the 
questioners are told that this is a 
problem of fast transport, whereat 
those with some historical knowledge 
may recall that in the sixteenth 
century Ireland largely fed Spain 
with fish. There was no fast trans- 
port then and no refrigeration, but 
hungry people did not turn up their 
noses at salt fish or meat. It seems 
possible that they would not now. 
it seems likely that the indifferent 
and uninteresting diet is one of the 
explanations for the disappointing 
production of the country. The 
standard of taxation is notoriously 
another. For the rich man anything 
extra he can earn represents a deris- 
ory amount after he has settled with 
the tax-collector, while the artisan, 
the miner, the fisherman is disinclined 
to work to his full capacity because 
at a certain stage this ceases to be 
worth while. If everyone would do 
a full day's work the vicious circle 
would soon be broken, because there 
would be more goods on sale so 
that, despite high taxation, there 
would be something to show for 
earnings. As matters are, every 
increase of wages gained by a large section of the population 
is followed automatically by a rise in prices, and the danger 
of rapid inflation has become more acute since the beginning 
of this year. 

It would be weak and foolish to underrate the im- 
portance of these happenings and tendencies or to pretend 
that danger did not exist when, in fact, it overhangs post- 
war civilisation. There are, too, directions in which the 
average citizen can do little to help. Whatever may be his 
sentiments, for example, about atomic energy, these are of 
small avail unless they happen to coincide with those of a 
few men to whom its future is at present entrusted. But 
there are other respects in which everyone can contribute 
to rehabilitation and the return to a reasonable standard of 
prosperity. The first and most important of them is work. 
If all would do an honest day’s work the economic horizon 
would speedily brighten. By comparison with that, all the 
other solutions of our difficulties which are put forward are 
highly speculative, if not indeed obviously quack remedies. 
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VICTORY DAY: LONDON GREETS THE ROYAL FAMILY AS THEY DRIVE ALONG THE PROCESSIONAL ROUTE IN THE STATE 


LANDAU DRAWN BY THE WINDSOR GREYS 


In the State landau drawn by the famous Windsor greys, the King and Queen, accompanied 
by Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret, drove from Buckingham Palace over the 
route of the Marching Column to the saluting-base in the Mall. The dense crowd, massed 
along the route, waved and cheered as the usual single trooper of the Household Cavalry 


ON THEIR WAY TO THE SALUTING-BASE. 


appeared, followed by the Captain's Escort; then came the State landau, with the King 
wearing the uniform of Admiral of the Fleet, the Queen in mauve, and the Princesses in 
pale blue. Their Majesties smilingly acknowledged the affection and homage shown by 
theis people. The eagerly awaited Victory Parade had begun 
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BRITISH AND ALLIED SERVICE CHIEFS IN THE VICTORY DAY PARADE. 











MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE LORD TEDDER SMILINGLY ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS 
OF THE CROWD AS HE RODE BY IN AN R. + SCOUT CAR. FIELD MARSHAL SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK IN THE TANK IN WHICH HE RODE 
IN THE MECHANISED COLUMN WHICH LED THE VICTORY PARADE. 
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FIELD MARSHAL LORD ALEXANDER (LEFT) AND ADMIRAL LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN 
IN THE CAR WHICH BROUGHT THEM TO THE SALUTING-BASE, THE CHIEFS OF THE THREE SER. “"S: (L. TO R.) ADMIRAL LORD CUNNINGHAM, FIELD 
MARSHAL LORD ALANBROOKE, ANL ARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE LORD PORTAL. 








GENERAL MARIE-PIERRE KOENIG (LEFT), THE FRENCH HERO THREE AMERICAN SERVICE CHIEFS, REPRESENTING THE U.S, CHIEFS OF STAFF: (L. TO R.) BRIGADIER- 
OF BIR HAKEIM, IN HIS CAR IN THE VICTORY PARADE. GENERAL HARTT, ADMIRAL HEWITT, AND GENERAL MCNARNEY BN ROUTE TO THE S3ALUTING-BASE. 


Special cheers were reserved by the crowds for the military leaders who took part in the | swiftly-moving convoy of cars, the Service chiefs to take their seats in the front row below 
Victory Parade. Before the march-past of the great procession in the Mall, the chiefs of the royal dais. Other famous leaders of the armed forces were in the procession itself, 
staff, Allied commanders, and other military leaders arrived at the saluting-base in a in cars and armoured vehicles, including the ever-popular Field Marshal Montgomery. 
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HEROES OF THE VICTORY PARADE: CHURCHILL AND 
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THE MAN WHO INSPIRED, PLANNED AND ACHIEVED VICTORY: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL GIVING THE “V"” SIGN AS HE DROVE IN A STATE LANDAU THROUGH CHEERING 
CROWDS, TO THE SALUTING-BASE IN THE MALL, WITH HIS FORMER SECOND-IN-COMMAND, MR. ATTLEE. 
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THE VICTORIOUS LEADER OF THE. BRITISH FIGHTING MAN FROM ALAMEIN TO HAMBURG: FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY OF _ALAMEIN, IN BATTLE-DRESS 
AND THE WELL-KNOWN BERET, DRIVING ALONG WHITEHALL, TO RECEIVE THE GREATEST ROUND OF CHEERS OF ALL THE ALLIED COMMANDERS. 


Of all the Allied leaders who took part in the Victory Parade; the most familiar and the 
most popular with the crowds were undoubtedly Mr. Churchill and Field Marshal 
Montgomery. Mr. Churchill, who wore morning clothes, top-hat and a most impressive 
array of medals, drove with Mr. Attlee in a State landau to take his place at the 


saluting-base. He was described by all observers as being in “ excellent form" and 
received a great ovation. At the head of the Order of March rode the Allied Commanders 
in scout cars, some forty or so leaders of the British, Commonwealth and Allied Forces, 
all of whom received a great welcome but with the loudest cheers reserved for “ Monty.” 
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V-DAY MARCHERS: ROYAL MARINES, ROYAL NAVY, AND THE R.A.F. 


THE ROYAL NAVY CONTINGENT IN THE VICTORY DAY PARADE, LED BY THE BAND OF THE ROYAL MARINES, ENTERING THE MALL FROM ADMIRALTY ARCH. 
THESE MEMBERS OF ALL BRANCHES OF THE SERVICE WERE FOLLOWED BY A CONTINGENT OF THE W.R.N.S. 


PECIAL cheers 

greeted the Royal 
Navy and R.A.F. 
contingents in the 
V-Day Procession on 
June 8. The Royal 
Navy contingent was 
led by the band of 
the Royal Marines. 
In addition to their 
share in the March- 
Past, the R.A.F. con- 
tributed a_ fly-past 
over the Victory 
Parade Unfortu- 
nately, visibility over 
London at mid-day 
was so bad that 
pilots taking part 
could hardly see the 
buildings below them. 
Sodium flares on the 
ground were of un- 
expected value in 
marking the run-in 
Led by a_ single 
Hurricane, 307 air- 
craft of all com- 
mands streamed 
across the capital. 


THE ROYAL AIR 
FORCE CONTINGENT 
IN THE VICTORY 
DAY PARADE : 
(RIGHT) PASSING 
DOWN OXFORD 
STREET. MARSHAL 
OF THE ROYAL 
AIR FORCE, LORD 
PORTAL OF 
HUNGERFORD 
REPRESENTED THE 
R.A.F, AMONGST THE 
SERVICE CHIEFS IN 
THE PROCESSION. 
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THE BRITISH INFANTRY ON THE MARCH ONCE MORE; THEIR ROUTE NOW BEFLAGGED WHITEHALL, BENEATH THE SHADOW 
OF PARLIAMENT, AND NOT THE DUSTY ROAD TO THE BATTLEFIELD. 


Led by a pipe band of a Scoitish regiment playing Highland ti s, the British infantry sentinels of the Houses of Parliament and the tower of Big Ben ' 


marched down Whitehall on their way t the saluting-base in the Mall As they background to the impressive spectacle f Britain's marching n 
passed the Cenotaph they saluted their fallen irades f 1 Wars The silent gay with flags and window-boxes of many-coloured flowers 
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OVERSEAS TROOPS IN THE VICTORY PARADE: IN MALL AND EN ROUTE. 





TROOPS OF THE CONTINGENT FROM THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA PASSING 
THE SALUTING-BASE AS THE KING TAKES THE SALUTE. 


:.) TROOPS OF 
THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN DEFENCE FORCE 
MARCHING PAST THE 
KING AT THE SALUTING- 
BASE IN THE MALL. 


HE troops of the 
Dominions, of 
India and Burma, and 
of the Colonial Empire 
made up an impressive 
section of the great 
Victory Parade, their 
many picturesque dif- 
ferences of dress and 
equipment emphasising 
the widely separated 
parts of the world 
from which they had 
come to march past 
the King in celebra- 
tion of the victory to 
which they had contri- 
buted so_ gallantly. 
The colourful Indian 
contingents were, as 








always, a popular at- 
traction with the 
crowd, and_ included 
the band of the Royal 
Garhwal Rifles in gor- 
geous uniform, and the 
famous Gurkhas with 
their kukris. This sec- 
tion of the parade 
included representa- 
tives of every type of 
Crown government. 
DOMINION CONTINGENT MARCHING PAST: THE KING TAKING THE SALUTE AS TROOPS OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, IN THEIR DISTINCTIVE 
WATS, FOLLOW THE CANADIAN CONTINGENT PAST THE ROYAL DAIS IN THE MALL. 


PICTURESQUE CONTINGENT FROM INDIA: MEN OF THE FAMOUS GURKHA RIFLES, THE FIGHTING MEN OF INDIA: PART OF THE BIG CONTINGENT FROM INDIA PASSING 
ON THEIR WAY TO THE MALL, MARCHING DOWN CHARING CROSS ROAD, ALONG CROWD-LINED OXFORD STREET ON THEIR WAY TO THE MALL. 
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OVERSEAS 








THE “KIWIS"’ ON PARADE: NEW ZEALAND FORCES 
The Victory Parade gave 
troops representing 


the London crowds an opportunity 
Mother 


the Dominions, who once again had stood loyally by the 
Country in time of war. Canada's splendid record of service in France, 
Germany and Italy was personified in the smart bearing of the men and women 


to acclaim those 


THE 


MARCHING ALONG OXFORD STREET CHEERED BY A CROWD WHICH HAD 
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PASSING THE SALUTING-BASE IN THE MALL. 


WAITED EXPECTANTLY FOR HOURS. 


The ‘ Kiwis’™ service in North Africa, 
Italy and the Pacific was also acknowledged by the cheering crowds who lined the 
streets through which the marching column passed. The Dominions were at the 
head of the column behind the representatives of the Allied Forces. 


who marched past their King in the Mall 
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TROOPS IN THE VICTORY PARADE: CANADIANS AND “KIWIS.” 
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THE KING, 


THE 
FIELD MARSHAL 
AND THE 
STATESMEN : 
FIELD MARSHAL 
MONTGOMERY 
SALUTING 
THE KING, 
WHILE THE 
PRIME MINISTER 
AND 
MR. CHURCHILL 
APPLAUD. 





HE crowd lining the Mall 

to watch the Victory 
Procession reserved one of 
its greatest cheers for Field 
Marshal Montgomery, who is 
seen at the moment of his 
car passing the saluting-base. 
The crowd recognised him 
immediately, for, unlike other 
leaders on parade, he was 
wearing battle-dress and 
beret. He sat alone in the 
open green staff car in which 
he has travelled across two 
continents, and, as one com- 
mentator wrote, ‘as he came 
abreast of the saluting-base, 
travelling about eight miles 
an hour, he bounded to his 
feet, turned towards the 
King, and clipped his right 
hand up to his beret. Both 
the King and Queen smiled 
broadly in recognition.” At 
the same time applause came 
from the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Churchill, seated below 
the royal dais on the right, 
with Mr. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister of Canada, 
and Field Marshal Smuts, 
Prime Minister of the Union 
of South Africa. In the 
royal enclosure with the 
King and Queen, Queen 
Mary and the two Princesses 
are royal guests from other 
lands, and many  distin- 
guished personalities. Below 
the royal dais on the left are 
seated (right to left) Admiral 
Lord Cunningham, Lord 
Alanbrooke, Lord Portal, 
Field Marshal Lord Alex- 
ander, Field Marshal Lord 
Maitland Wilson, Lord Louis 
Mountbatten and General 

Sir Hastings Ismay 
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V-DAY MARCHERS: MERCHANT NAVY, WOMEN’S FORCES AND C.D. SERVICES. 




















THE CONTINGENT OF THE NATIONAL FIRE SERVICE PASSING THE SALUTING-BASE THE W.A.A.F. BAND PASSING THE SALUTING-BASE. MILITARY BANDS PLAYING LIVELY 
IN THE VICTORY PAY PARADE IN LONDON ON JUNE 8, TUNES INTERSPERSED THE RANKS OF THE PROCESSION. 


WOMEN OF THE W.R.N.S. 
MARCHING ALONG 
THROUGH THE 
TREMENDOUS CROWDS 
LINING OXFORD 
STREET TO WATCH THE 
VICTORY DAY 
PROCESSION, WHICH 
FOR TWO HOURS THEY 
LUSTILY CHEERED, 


ib the triumphal 
March on June 8 
the Merchant Navy, 
the Women's Services 
and workers of the 
Civil Defence services 
were represented. The 
latter's representatives 
were headed by the 
Metropolitan Police 
Central Band, followed 
in order oy represen- 
tative police from all 
over the country, the 
N.F.S. and the Salvage 
Corps; Civil Defence 
and Nursing services ; 
the W.V.S. and the 
Women's Land Army 
and Timber Corps and 
farm workers. The 
Rescue Service 
attracted particular 
attention by its two 
rescue dogs, one of 
which is pietured on 
this page. The Army 
contingents followed 
next in the procession. 














OFFICERS OF THE MERCHANT NAVY PASSING THE SALUTING-BASE IN THE MALL DURING CIVIL DEFENCE WORKERS PASSING THE SALUTING-BASE WITH ONE OF THE RESCUE 
THE VICTORY PARADE IN LONDON ON JUNE 8. DOGS THAT DID GOOD WORK ON BLITZ NIGHTS IN FINDING THE CASUALTIES. 
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the Duchess of Kent wore W.R.N.S. uniform, and was with her daughter, 


LONDON 
uniform was represented on the Royal Stand by the Princess Royal, who was seated near 


Queen Mary; 
Princess Alexandra, who was seated next to the boy king, Feisal of Irak. 
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The A.T.S. contingent shared in the tremendous welcome accorded to the representative 
marching column were interspersed by military bands playing lively tunes. The A.T.S 


Service contingents in the Victory Day procession on J 


A “V"’ FORMATION ON VICTORY DAY 
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MACHINES WHICH BROUGHT VICTORY: UNITS OF THE MECHANISED COLUMN. 


Ai P. e Ps 


PART OF THE MECHANISED COLUMN SWINGING INTO THE MALL. A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM THE ADMIRALTY ARCH SHOWING FOUR CROMWELL TANKS LEADING 


THREE 
COMETS. IN THE BACKGROUND PART OF THE MARCHING COLUMN, WAITING TO FOLLOW ON THEIR WAY TO THE SALUTING-BASE. 


SPRARHERAD VEWICLES OF THE WN.F.S.° 100-FT, TURNTABLE LADDERS, MOVING PAST TANKS THAT CLEARED THE MINES FROM THE ROAD TO VICTORY: FLATT 


TANKS, FOLLOWED 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, AFTER LEAVING THE SALUTING-BASE IN THE MALL. NY BRIDGE-LAYING 


TANKS, PASSING THE TOWER OF LONDON, 

The attack—and the defence—-of to-day moves on wheels and tracks, and the great has been turned in the country’s great war effort. Every type of vehicle was present, from 
mechanised column of the Victory Parade, which covered a route of fourteen miles through the weapon carrier to the Churchill; from the jeep to the equally ubiquitous London bus: 
London, and which was watched by fascinated and cheering crowds for every inch of its from the amphibious DUKW to the massive AVRE assault vehicle ; from the giant Radar 


4 demonstrated the extremes of variety and the height of ingenuity to which the machine vehicle to the Boot Repair Plant (Air Transportable); and innumerable others.” 
way, y ) 











THE MARCHING COLUMN PASSES THE SALUTING-BASE: A VIEW FROM ADMIRALTY ARCH ALONG THE BEFLAGGED MALL ; 
WITH THE INDIAN CONTINGENT IN THE FOREGROUND. 


The Victory Parade in London was also an impressive demonstration of the way in which various contingents marched ; the more remarkable not only because they had come from 
the Empire had mobilised for war and united in a common cause. From this photograph, all parts of the world, but also because the pace of Rifle regiments, Light Infantry and 
taken from the top of Admiralty Arch, one can appreciate the precision with which the other units is quicker than that of infantry of the line 
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BRITAIN’S ALLIES ON PARADE: FOREIGN TROOPS IN THE MARCH-PAST. 


FIGHTING FRANCE: THE KING TAKING THE SALUTE OF THE FRENCH CONTINGENT AS THE KILTS FROM GREECE: A TOUCH OF THE PICTURESQUE PROVIDED BY THE GREEK 
REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED FORCES MARCH ALONG THE MALL PAST THE SALUTING-BASE. CONTINGENT IN THE SECTION REPRESENTING OUR ALLIES, 


SPECIALLY 

warm tribute of 
applause was forth- 
coming from the crowds 
all along the Victory 
Parade route as the 
troops of our Allies 
marched by; and as 
they passed the 
saluting-base the war 
leaders grouped there 
beside the royal dais 
made grateful acknow- 
ledgment to the flags 
of countries whose men 
had fought side by side 
with our own. Headed 
by a Guards band, the 
representatives of the 
Allied forces were led 
by the United States, 
whose contingent in- 
cluded the Marine Corps. 
After the American 
contingent. came the 
troops from China, 
occupying the place in 
the procession origin- 
ally reserved for the 
U.S.S.R., and behind 
them came contingents 
with a bewildering 
variety of flags and 
uniforms—France, 
Belgium, Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Iran, Iraq, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Nepal, Netherlands, 
Norway and _ Trans- 
jordan. Apart from the 
U.S.S.R., only Poland 
and Yugoslavia were 
not represented among 

our Allies. 


OUR GREAT ALLY, THE UNITED STATES: THE KING TAKING THE SALUTE FROM THE 
U.S. CONTINGENT, REPRESENTING ALL BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN SERVICES, MARCHING 
BEHIND THE STARS AND STRIPES AT THE HEAD OF THE ALLIED FORCES. 








rROOPS FROM CHINA! THE CONTINGENT FROM CHINA, ON ITS WAY TO THE MALL, TROOPS FROM EGYPT: THE SMARTLY-UNIFORMED EGYPTIAN CONTINGENT PASSING 


MARCHING BETWEEN THE CROWDS WHICH LINED CHARING CROSS ROAD. THE ROYAL DAIS DURING THE MARCH-PAST OF REPRESENTATIVES OF OUR ALLIES, 
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A MEMORABLE DAY ENDS: FIREWORKS; AND FOUNTAINS ON THE THAMES. 


LONDON CELEBRATES ON VICTORY NIGHT: WESTMINSTER BRIDGE A SOLID MASS OF PEOPLE PACKED FROM PARAPET TO PARAPET AS THE FIREWORK AND WATER 
DISPLAY OPENS ON THE THAMES AFTER THEIR MAJESTIES’ ARRIVAL AT THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


LONDON BECOMES A CITY OF LIGHT: A VIEW ACROSS THE THAMES, WITH THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT IN THE BACKGROUND AND COLOURED FOUNTAINS PLAYING 
UPON THE RIVER FROM BARGES; A DISPLAY WATCHED BY MILLIONS ON THE BANKS. 


On Victory night London became a city of light, with floodlighting, fireworks, search- crowd were treated to a display which provided a magnificent finale to a memorable 
lights and coloured fountains playing upon the river. For two hours an enormous day. Their Majesties saw the display from the Lord Chancellor's rooms. 
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RIVALLING THE WARTIME PYROTECHNICS OF AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT BARRAGE: ROCKETS BURSTING OVER THE THAMES. 


Unspoiled by the heavy rain which had fallen earlier in the day, the firework display on the | seen by some five million people, who packed both sides of the river and formed a solid 
Thames on Victory night turned the London sky into a fairyland of light. Our photograph | mass on the bridges. In the background can be seen the searchlights, some of which 
was taken from the roof of the Shell-Mex building as a salvo of rockets burst in the sky | changed colour at intervals. Owing to poor visibility, a display by a bomber co-cperating 


sending a rain of golden light down on to the water below. The magnificent spectacle was | with searchlights could not take place, and the aircraft was only sighted once. 
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JANUARY 17, 
AND SUSTEREN BY GENERAL 


BETWEEN DIETEREN 


DEMPSEY’S SECOND ARMY THRUSTING TOWARDS THE ROER. 











1945: BRITISH TANKS AND INFANTRY CLEARING GERMAN PARATROOPS 
FROM THE VILLAGE OF ST. JOOST, IN THE ROER TRIANGLE, 


JANUARY 23, 
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JANUARY 25, 1945: TROOPS OF A FAMOUS COMMANDO RIDING ON TANKS OF 
ARMOURED CAVALRY DIVISION TO HURL THE GERMANS OUT OF LINNE. 
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FEBRUARY 12, 1949: ALLIED ARMOUR DRIVING INTO THE REICHSWALD AT KRANENBURG— 


THREE-QUARTERS OF THE FOREST HAD BEEN CLEARED BY THIS DATE. 





As time passes our memories of those momentous months which preceded final 
victory in Europe may grow dim, but a record of the most notable events remains 
in the pages of The Illustrated London News in the form of a pictorial history com- 
posed of photographs and drawings. Some of these drawings are reproduced on this 
and the following pages. They are the work of our Special Artist, Captain Bryan 
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1945: THE EPIC FIGHT FOR THE CONTROL 
SCHILBERG WITH TANK VERSUS TANK AND OPPOSING 





OF THE CROSSROADS 
INFANTRY. 
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1945: THE ARTIFICIAL-MOONLIGHT BATTLE FOR MONTFORT-——-BRITISH 
A GERMAN COUNTER-ATTACK AT AANDERBERG CROSSROADS. 
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JANUARY 23, 
INFANTRY SMASHING 
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TROOPS ADVANCING 
UP THE ADOLF HITLER STRASSE, AND (LEFT) THE FAMOUS SWAN TOWER. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1945: THE STORMING OF CLEVE WITH TANKS AND 














FEBRUARY 12, 1945: ENGLISH, WELSH AND SCOTTISH TROOPS BREAKING UP A POCKET 


OF RESISTANCE IN THE REICHSWALD, WITH GRIM FIGHTING AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 
de Grineau, who was attached to the British Second Army and was the only war 
artist representing a British newspaper on the Western Front. His drawings were 
made on the spot, in some cases reaching this office spattered with mud from passing 
tanks, yet the adverse conditions in which he worked have given his sketches a 


realism and vividness which re-create the modern battlefield before our eyes The 
Continued overleaf 
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FEBRUARY 16-19, 1945: INFANTRY OF THE 5SIST HIGHLAND DIVISION IN KANGAROO 
ARMOURED TROOP-CARRIERS CROSSING AN IMPROVISED BRIDGE AT NIGHT TO TAKE GOCH,. 
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MARCH I, 1945: 








BRITISH INFANTRY OF THE FIRST CANADIAN ARMY DRIVING ON 
KERVENHEIM AFTER SEVERE MAND-TO-HAND FIGHTING AGAINST GERMAN PARATROOPS. 
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FEBRUARY 26, 1945: MEDIUM GUNS OF THE SCOTTISH HORSE FIRING ON THE ENEMY 
BETWEEN UDEM AND WEEZE WHILE (RIGHT) BRITISH ARMOUR ROLLS FORWARD. 
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MARCH 5, 1945: 


“ PUNNIES ’ 
STEEL-AND-CONCRETE FORT DURING THE LAST GREAT BATTLE WEST OF THE RHINE. 


ALLIED TANKS SMASHING A POWERFUL GERMAN 
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warcn 10, 1945: A PANORAMA OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 





wakem 23, (945: THE CROSSING OF THE RHINE AT WESEL BY COMMANDO TROOPS 
OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ARMY GROUP IN AMPHIBIOUS BUFFALOES AT NIGHT. 

( vet ame 

drawings republished here appeared in The [Mustrated London News between February 
and June last year on a larger scale. The use of artificial moonlight, created by 
sprayed “ searchlights, to provide light during night attacks such as the action at 
the Aanderberg crossroads and the crossing of the Vieed Beek. enabled Bryan de 
Grineau te edtain an accurate picture of an operation in all its details. Among the 











OF THE WESEL BRIDGEHEAD, WHERE THE LAST GREAT BATTLE WEST OF THE RHINE WAS FOUGHT. 
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warcn 30, 1945: THE CAPTURE OF EMMERICH BY CANADIAN FROOPS | 
FLAME-THROWERS OF THE REGINA RIFLES “ HOSING ™ 


SHUWING WASP 
A RUINED FACTORY BUILDING 


incidents his pencil has preserved for us is the combined cavalry Commande charge 
which resulted im the capture of Linne. In this assault, troops of a famous Com- 
mando rode inte action clinging to the tanks of the Sth Nussare-—the Royal Irish. 
This brilliant action is reminiscent of the famous charge of the Seots Greys at 
Waterloo, where they went inte action with Scottish infantry clinging te their stirrup 
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THE HISTORY OF FINAL VICTORY IN DRAWINGS BY BRYAN 











DE GRINEAU. 











APRIL a 1945: AN AMPLIFIER OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE SECTION WARNING 
LUFTWAFFE GUNNERS ON RHEINE AIRFIELD THAT. RESISTANCE WAS HOPELESS. 

















APRIL 1945: A BRITISH SECOND ARMY SPEARHEAD CONSISTING OF ARMOUR AND 
AIRBORNE TROOPS THRUSTING THROUGH A VILLAGE DEFENCE-POINT NEAR HANOVER. 
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APRIL 11, 1945: BRITISH INFANTRY ATTACKING A BATTERY OF GERMAN GUNS ON THE 
RAILWAY EMBANKMENT DURING THE ASSAULT ON THE VILLAGE OF RETHEM. 























MAY 3, 1945: FIELD MARSHAL MONTGOMERY'S TACTICAL H.Q. ON LUNEBURG HEATH, 


WHERE HE RECEIVED THE SURRENDER OF GERMAN FORCES IN THE N.-W. AREA. 





APRIL 25, 1945: BRITISH TROOPS FIGHTING THEIR WAY ALONG ROADS HEAVILY MINED 
with 500-LB. BOMBS IN A SUBURB OF BREMEN. 











MAY 4, 1945: THE CAPITULATION OF GERMAN FORCES IN DENMARK, HOLLAND AND 
NORTH-WEST GERMANY. GENERAL-ADMIRAL FRIEDEBURG SIGNING THE DOCUMENT. 
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MAY 10, 1945: FIELD MARSHAL MONTGOMERY WITH MARSHAL ROKOSSOVSKY AT THE 
H.Q. OF THE 6TH AIRBORNE DIVISION AT WISMARK AFTER THEIR ARMIES HAD MET 

Continued. } 

leathers. In his drawing showing a German concrete fort being smashed, we see the 
“ Funnies" in action—tanks adapted for special tasks—including the petard-throwing 
“ Avre"; a “Crab” flail tank and a flame-throwing “ Crocedile."" As the British 
and Canadians swept on, Bryan de Grineau went with them into the Reichswald 
Forest; to Goch and across the Rhine at Wesel to Rethem, Bremen and Luneburg 





MAY 21, 1945: THE UNION JACK FLIES OVER BELSEN AS WASP FLAME-THROWERS 
BURN DOWN THE PLAGUE HUTS IN THE CAMP, 


Heath, where Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery set up his tactical H.Q. and 
received the unconditional surrender of all German forces in Holland, Denmark and 
North-West Germany—an historic scene at which Bryan de Grineau was present. 
And, finally, he saw the plague huts of Belsen burnt to the ground by Wasp flame- 
throwers as the Union Jack flew overhead—a symbol of total victory. 
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THE GIANT PANDA. 


HATEVER one’s personal views may be about the transfer of large but attractive 
mammals from their environment to foreign soil, there is no doubt that at Regent’s 
Park every care is taken of the health of the animals and the environmental differences 
are minimised as far as possible. The basic reason for such exhibition of animals is 
education in the twin sense of inculcating a sympathy for living creatures and in 
encouraging a wider knowledge of them. Perhaps one of the most pleasing features of 
the 1946 “‘ Panda fever” is that, compared with the corresponding event before the war, 
more people appear to be seeking information on the general biology of the Giant Panda 
than merely satisfying an idle curiosity. 

Since most people will be seeing and assessing 
the attractions and habits of the Giant. Panda 
from an exhibition point of view, it will be more 
profitable to discuss here its relationships, and the 
significance of its colour pattern, habits and food. 
Although it became known to scientists seventy- 
seven years ago, few advances have been made 
in a real understanding of it. In fact, very little is 
known of its habits in the wild state. Not many 
persons have ever seen it in its natural surroundings, 
and the few specimens that have been captured, in 
recent years, and brought to various zoological 
gardens have not thrived in captivity. 

The home of the Giant Panda is in the sparsely- 
populated but forested hills of South-Western China, 
especially in that province formerly known as 
Szechuan. This restricted area of distribution is 
overlapped by the territory of its nearest, but much 
less attractive, relation, the Panda, a cat-like 
creature with a reddish fur and a long, bushy tail 
with banded markings, known to the Chinese as 
“Hun Ho,” or the fire fox. The Panda, usually 
referred to, for purposes of distinction, as the Lesser 
Panda, has a mixture of cat-like and raccoon 
characters. It is the only living representative of 
a stock which, though now confined to the Himalayas 
and South-Western China, once enjoyed a _ far 
greater range; even in Britain remains of a form 
almost identical with the living species have been 
found in the Cromer forest bed of Pliocene age. 

This is, moreover, one of the few pieces of 
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KNOWN TO THE CHINESE AS 


closely related than is the case. 
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‘HUN HO,” OR THE FIRE FOX: THE LESSER 
PANDA, A CAT-LIKE RACCOON FOUND IN THE HIMALAYAS AND PART OF THE 
TERRITORY OCCUPIED BY THE GIANT PANDA. 


The Giant Panda 1s neither a giant nor a Panda, the only justification for the name 
being that it is larger than the Panda, with which it was at first thought to be more 
The Chinese name for it is “‘ Pai-hswing,” the White Bear. 
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ELLIE 
MAINLY BY AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


HAT is man? asked the Psalmist. What is woman ? asks Dr. Viola Klein in “ Tur 
FEMININE CHARACTER ”’ (Kegan Paul; 12s. 6d.), the latest addition to the Inter- 
national Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction, edited by Dr. Karl Mannheim. 
lecturer in sociology at London University. The book, in fact, sprang from Dr. Mannheim’s 
lectures, its object being to discover “‘ whether there are traits which can be called typically 
feminine, what these traits are and whether they have always been characteristic of 
women.” To find the answers to these questions the author surveys and co-ordinates the 
views of recognised authorities, from Freud and Havelock Ellis to Otto Weininger and 
Margaret Mead, in such fields as biology, philo- 
sophy, psycho-dnalysis, anthropology, history and 
sociology. The conclusion reached is that the traits 
hitherto regarded as feminine are determined socio- 
logically rather than biologically. 

Glimpses of feminine character abound in Esther 
Meynell’s ‘‘Cottace Tate"? (Chapman and Hall; 
12s. 6d.). Taking her own little cottage in the heart 
of a Sussex village as starting-point, Mrs. Meynell 
roams discursively from village life and characters 
to nine great countrywomen who have left their 
mark upon the country scene. Quite an interest- 
ing ** quiz’ might be run on these nine : Who, for 
example, were the most celebrated virgins in Europe ? 
Who was the first really articulate English country- 
woman ? Who won £20,000 in a lottery at the age 
of ten? Who might have married Herbert Spencer 
but he said her nose was too long? Who was called 
“ a’ crystal vase’ by Maurice Hewlett ? And who, 
dying in the arms of Cassandra, lies buried in 
Winchester Cathedral? Mrs. Meynell is one of those 
writers who stagger the ordinary mortal by the 
scope and extent of their reading. No matter what 
subject she tackles, she brings out some apt 
quotation. To-day, when every hoarding bids us 
not waste bread, her inclusion of a letter written by 
the Duke of Northumberland in 1795 to his house 
steward makes interesting reading. 

‘““In consequence,” it runs, ‘“‘of the present 
searcity of wheat . . . you will give the most positive 
directions to the Butler that neither rolls nor any 
other kind of wheaten bread finer than that which ... 
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evidence available to us in reconstru€ting the evolution- (_ me GIANT nations | is called by the name of Standard Wheaten Bread, be 
ary history of the Pandas, Lesser and Giant. It would GEOLOGICAL PERIOD. ictal Wine PANDA after this day brought into my family . . . also that the 
appear that about 30,900,000 years ago, in Eocene T T Clerk of the Kitchen be desired to make no puddings, 
times, there was living in North America, at least, a QUATERNARY Present Day ' 7” pies, tarts or cakes, in which flour is used ; and that my 
primitive dog-like Carnivore called Miacis, and that 1.000.000 ; . own dinner for the future is to consist of one course 
from this have been derived the present-day bears, Years ago ‘ ‘ unless orders are given to the contrary ; and no hot joints, 
wolves, pandas and raccoons. From Miacis were 1,000,000 : *% and only one kind of cold meat to be at my side table.” 
descended two divergent forms, Daphaenus and Cynodictis. PLIOCENE 5006000 1 7 Fictionised biography has an ,undoubted charm, 
The first of these gave rise directly, through the Bear- Years ago ' 1 though always in the mind of the meticulous reader 
dog Hemicyon, tothe present-day bears. The latter, 5OOO00O0 a must there be suspicion. Oriel Malet frankly tells us 
: : : -y . 7 ‘ i he mn . ° r 
in the Miocene, a period somewhat later than the Eocene, MIOCENE to id that in “ Marjory FLeminG ” (Faber ; 10s. 6d.) she has 
gave rise to an early form of raccoon, Phlaocyon, and ey Gearon ie: Ehlaocyor, tried to show this strange, precocious child “ as I think 
also to the ancestors of the wolves. Later, in the ’ a Pocasrrds Racoon, she was, and not as I should have liked her to be.’’ 
Pliocene, the Phlaocyon forms gave rise to the true ™OOQ000 | 3 The facts are drawn from Marjory’s Journals and her 
raccoons, and also to the ancestors of the Panda and OLIGOCENE 000 |) Cynodicti own and contempcrary letters. But how far it is per- 
the Giant Panda, but whereas the ancestry of the Yearsago |Raphgenus = = 7 missible to attempt to enter into the mind and feelings 
Panda can be fairly clearly delineated, that of the Giant 25,000,000 ae of ran subject and to attribute specific thought and 
Panda is still obscure. EOCENE ro . outlook, must ever remain a moot point. With this 
If this is correct, then the early divergence of the { be “Sears ago | a pee important proviso, Miss Malet’s book makes very 














bears from the wolf and raccoon stock means that the 
bear-like appearance of the Giant Panda is a coincidence, 
its nearest relations being the raccoons and the wolves. 
In other words, the bears are descendants of the early 
Oligocene Daphaenus, far separated in time and 
space from the present pet of the Zoo, the Giant 
Panda, Such similarity is not unusual among 
animals and is known as convergence, or the 
development of similar appearance and habits due 
to a similarity of environment. In exactly the 
same way snakes and slow-worms, cuckoos” and 
hawks, and a multitude of other animals, otherwise 
little related, have come to resemble each other. 
But even as the environmental conditions have 
made the Panda assume the apparent characters of 
the bears, they have caused it to differ widely from 
its nearest relative, the Lesser Panda. There is no 
comparison between the half-lights of the smaller 
animal and the strong and striking contrast of the 
Giant Panda’s colouring. The Lesser Panda has 
a long bushy tail; the larger beast has only a 
little stump. The black and white colours of the 
Giant Panda’s coat blend excellently with the 
rocky and snowy country in which it lives. In 
any case, in the dense bamboo forests in which it 
feeds the effects of light and shade are such that at 
thirty vards it is invisible to at least the human eye. 

Although the Giant Panda has a superficial 
resemblance to the bears, a positive relationship is 
not suggested by its habits. To begin with, the 
most striking feature of the animal is its notable 
and constant marking, the black eyes and ears, the 
black band around its body and its black and bandy 
legs. It is recorded by those who have studied 
them, that bears with a stripe round the body 
invariably rise on their hind-legs when attacked, 
but the Giant Panda does not appear to do this. 
Against this, however, it does have the bear-like 
habit of ** measuring " itself against trees and marking the trees with its claws. Again, unlike 
the black and brown bears, it does not hibernate. Moreover, in addition to feeding upon 
bamboo shoots, it loves to raid the nests of bees, and, indeed, the beast might easily have 
remained in obscurity were it not for its habit of despoiling the beehives of the Chinese living 
near the bamboo forests which it inhabits. Colonel Roosevelt, who originally went out for 
the Giant Panda, was unsuccessful in his quest until such an event occurred in a nearby 
village and enabled him to trail the marauder to its hide-out. In connection with its habits 
of raiding the bees, it is interesting that the anatomists stress the presence of a thick and 
tough lining to the throat, which they have conjectured is a protection against the sharp 
bamboo on which it feeds. The teeth incidentally form admirable grinders for this kind of 
food, but the bamboo material is passed very little digested. It is, therefore, strange that part 
of the esophagus should be so protected while the vulnerable intestines are unprotected even 
by a very strong digestive process. May it not equally well be that the hardening of the 
throat is a protection against the stings of the bees it loves to rob ?—W. E. Swinton, Ph.D. 
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HISTORY OF THE GIANT PANDA-—DOTTED LINES ON 
LINES OF DESCENT WHICH ARE MAINLY 
CONJECTURAL. 





THE SKULL OF A BEAR (LEFT) FOR COMPARISON WITH THAT OF A GIANT 
PANDA (RIGHT): THE GIANT PANDA DIFFERS FROM THE TRUE BEARS AMONG 

OTHER THINGS IN THE CHARACTERS OF 
The,Giant Panda has a more complete dentition—the second pre-molar is missi 


bears—the cheek-teeth are broader and divided into ridges and tubercles, and the 
arches are appreciably wider. 





attractive reading as she tells the moving story of 
Marjory’s short life of eight years and eleven months. 

Miss Malet tells the story of a child. Marjorie 
Williams depicts a lady of quality taking the cure at 
Bath. ‘“ Lapy LuxsorouGH Gors To Batn”’ 
(Basil Blackwell ; 12s. 6d.) is likewise a combination 
of known facts and the author’s imagination, 
although Dr. Williams insists there is little that is 
fanciful in her pages. Allowing her a certain licence 
in minor matters, we have an interesting picture of 
mid-eighteenth-century Bath seen from the stand- 
point of one who presumably knew nothing of the 
more seamy side of its life. 

Elaine Sanceau has a most colourful period and 
an outstanding personality for her reconstruction of 
the historic past. ‘ HENRY THE NAVIGATOR” 
(Elutchinson ; 16s.) tells of the life and work of that 
enterprising Prince—son of Joao I., King of Portu- 
gal, and Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt—who, 
even in his own lifetime, won for himself the title 
of Henry the Navigator. The story unfolds in 
graphic manner with Henry and his brothers 
cleverly portrayed, with battle and adventure on sea 
and land, with undaunted courage in many parts. 
Controversy will doubtless still rage round Henry, 
who has been extolled to the skies and criticised 
venomously from his day to the present. But, says 
the author, “ to read the story of Henrique’s life is 
to read of what other men achieved, inspired by 
him.”” He set to work with neither sailing-charts 
nor handy ships. There was little or no knowledge 
of winds and ocean currents, little to guide the 
mariner out of sight of land. Henry overcame all 
these. He set a nation’s steps upon a path that led 
to the world’s end ; and in so doing he saw his four 
brothers die, three tragically. He himself died in 
his bed, “ inarticulate as he had lived, wearing a hair 
shirt girded to his flesh, and the fragment of the 
True Cross that his mother gave him on his breast.” A moving tale. 

Two delightful picture-books, vastly different from each other, make a satis- 
factory finale. Most in keeping with what has just been written is a new edition of ‘* O_p 
Lonpon ILLusTRATED ” (The Builder ; 10s. 6d.), which gives a wonderful vision of London 
before the Great Fire and the destruction of the Monasteries. Opening with the oldest 
known illustration of London—a reproduction in colour from a book of poems collected 
or composed by Charles, Duke of Orleans, when he was a prisoner in the Tower after his 
capture at the Battle of Agincourt—it contains graphic drawings and plans by H. W. 
Brewer, with accompanying descriptive articles by Herbert A. Cox. In these days of 
replanning and reconstruction, such a book is invaluable. 

The lovely colouring of the Lake District is brought out by E. D. Tinne in “ Tue Lure 
or LakeLcann ” (Warne; 7s. 6d.), with some twenty illustrations accompanied by appre- 
ciative accounts of days spent there. But what a pity Mrs. Tinne omits Wastwater, with 
its splendid sentinels, Scafell, Great Gable and the Screes. W. R. CALVERT. 
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The beginning of something else, too 
In 1909, Goodyear started way for new aircraft develop- 
developing pneumatic tyres to ments. 
This 


accident ; it is the result of a 


replace the sled runners the pioneering is no 


Brothers Wright fitted on their 
They 
designed to meet the specific 


early aircraft. were policy. Whenever transport 
presents a problem in tyres, 
needs of the airplane and Goodyear find the answer. That 
quickly dominated the field. 

In 1928 Goodyear 


revolutionised aircraft tyres by 


is why they have always been 
again in the forefront in manufactur- 
ing tyres not only for aircraft. 
bringing out 


the air-wheel, but also for your car, your 


which made landing at high lorries, and the van that calls 


speeds safe, and pioneered the 


at your door. 


GOODFYEAR 


“LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH” 
























LONDON NEWS 


The technicians who designed the famous Hurricane _ - 

fighter now give you a motor car that is new from front ce. e.. ) 
to rear—the practical application of aircraft designing 

and manufacturing technique towards a lighter and 

more reliable car. The new 16h.p. Armstrong Siddeleys 

“power,” 


translate afresh the words “comfort,” 


“elegance” and “individuality.” 


The HURRICANE 









ARMSTRONG @ SIDDELEY 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY. Branch of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Co. Lid. 
- RP 10a 





































BY APPOINTMENT MOTOR MOWER MANUFACTURERS 
CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. 


arco 


MOTOR MOWERS 





IT SEEMS ironic that the exceptional wear- 
ing qualities of Atco motor mowers and the 
fact that so many really old machines are 
still on the job, are among the reasons why 
we were not able to re-condition them all 
this season in spite of our Depot’s gallant 
efforts to catch up. . 

We did and are continuing to do our best 
and we have worked hard also to turn out 
new machines—the beautiful little 12 inch 
model to start with—and we are confident 
that before long Atco motor mowing and a 
better-than-ever Service will be as natural a 
necessity to all garden owners as a drop o’ 
rain at sundown. 

Please keep in touch with your Atco Depot 
or your retailer, both of whom will gladly 
give you particulars of Atco progress. 


LTD., 
Birmingham, 9 


CHARLES H. PUGH, 
Whitworth Works, 
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To help a man satisfy the precise demands of the social 
event ... to clothe him with ease for his leisure hours 


. to enable him to move in comfort about his lawful 


occasions . . . 


AUSTIN REED 
OF REGENT STREET 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Gnd» ADAGES N°20 


Practice makes per- 
fect in gardening as 
in all other pursuits. 
But to keep your 
hands free from cuts, 
and scratches make a practice of 
wearing ANDY Garden Gloves. 
They’re durable, are washable 
and wetting won't harden them. 


“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 


2/6 per pair from all lron- 
mongers & Stores,or direct 







and send | coupon per pair.) 


TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 
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is just a part of the Austin Reed Service. 


LONDON TELEPHONE REGENT 6789 
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THE FILTER TIP CIGARETTE 











MAKE A DATE 


with 
SEROCALCIN ! 


Hundreds of thousands of regular users start Serocalcin on the 1st 
of September. They take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for 30 days, 
and many of them enjoy immunity from colds during the following 
three months. 


If you suffer from colds during the Winter 
“ make a date ” with Serocalcin on Ist September. 








} 
The full immunizing course of Serocalcin (60 tablets) costs 8/5} | a },* o 
inc. tax. Your Doctor—or any Chemist — will tell you how | wit, VAN HEUSEN 
Serocalcin is used for the prevention and treatment of colds. us 
| COLLARS TO MATCH 


Serocalcin is made by Harwoods Laboratories Ltd. at Watford, Herts. 


























MINIC 33. 
SCALE 


CLOCKWORK TOYS 





RACER 


Buy the boy a Minic toy. These splendid little 
scale model cars, fitted with a powerful motor, 
are again on sale at your local dealers. These 
will be doubly welcome, because it has been 
impossible to substitute them during the war. 





LINES BROTHERS Ltd. 
Tri-ang Works, Merton, S.W.19 





THE ORIGINAL SWISS 


PROCESS CHOCOLATE Suchard Chocolate 


FAMOUS SINCE 1826 Lid. London, S.E.16 
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=— 
with | 
WRIGHT'S: 

Coal Tar Soap | 


IDEAL FOR TOILET & NURSERY 








LETS HAVE 
A GIN ano 
VOTRIX 


We have inspected the presents, and kissed the bride; 
we’ve even smiled, please, for the photographer. Duty 
is done; let’s do it again—let’s marry a gin to a Votrix. 


It is Vermouth produced in England and very good. 


VOTRIX VERMOUTH 


sweet p/m OR DRY 


Produced and bottled by Vine Products Lid., Kingston, Surrey. 


“EIGHT”? SALOON £245 + £68.16.1 P.T. 
TOURER £255 + £71.11.8 P.T. 

, 
COUPE £275 + £77. 2.9 P.T. 


STANDARD GARS 


Ambassadors for post-war Britain 











DESIGNED FOR HERE...THERE.. 
AND EVERYWHERE 


Many countries, as well as Britain, are 
acclaiming the post-war Standard cars. 


** TWELVE” SALOON £395 + £110.9.5P.T. 


COUPE £415 + £116.0.7P.T. 


THE STANDARD. MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY 














a, CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. [his | 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by 
condition or in any unauthorised 


ect to the following conditions, namely, that it shall no 
xeept at the full retail price of ts. 6d ind that it shall not 


way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary 











All the rare qualities of Highland 
liqueur whisky—its subtlety, its 
strength, its tang, its softness, its 
stimulus, its comfort—all are 
expertly balanced in Old Angus. 
The war has, of course, sadly 
reduced supplies, but Old Angus 
is still obtainable— 
may your search be 
rewarded, 





A NOBLE SCOTCH — Gentle as a lamb 





OASa 
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Now-—the car has come! 





The New Lanchester ‘Ten’ 


THE HIGH PERFORMANCE Of this new Lanchester suggests much more than a ‘Ten.’ You can cruise 


unconcernedly at 55 m.p.h., and 65 m.p.h. is well within the car’s capabilities. Two special Daimler 
features are standard — Fluid Transmission for smooth gear-changing, and patented independent front- 
wheel suspension for fine road-holding and cornering. Bodywork too is unusually liberal — both for 


occupants and for luggage-space. All in all, this is the most remarkable ‘Ten’ ever made. 


4 4 a VF 

With the ERS 6-Light Saloon Price £525 
Daimler Fluid Transmission a4 aN (Plus purchase tax £146-11-8) 

( Licensed under Vulean, Sinclair, and Daimler patents) Coe = 

sae ae 


ya 
of AIM 


BY APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS, COVENTRY + SALES AND SERVICE, LONDON 
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